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he was brought up by his mother and his aunt Mary. He
also mentions with touching affection, in speaking of the
death of a Mrs, Bonfoy in 1763, that "she taught me to
pray." Home life at Cornhill was rendered miserable by
the cruelties of the father, and it seems that the boy's
uncle, Eobert Antrobus, took him away to his own house
at Burnham, in Bucks. This gentleman was a fellow of
Peterhouse, as his younger brother Thomas was of King's
College, Cambridge. With Eobert the boy studied botany,
and became learned, according to Horace Walpole, in the
virtues of herbs and simples. Unfortunately, this uncle
died on January 23,1729, at the age of fifty; there still
exists a copy of Waller's Poems in which Gray has writ-
ten his own name, with this date; perhaps it was an heir-
loom of his uncle.

In one of Philip Gray's fits of extravagance he seems to
have had a full-length of his son painted, about this time,
by the fashionable portrait-painter of the day, Jonathan
Richardson the elder. This picture is now in the Fitz-
william Museum, at Cambridge. The head is good in
colour and modelling; a broad, pale brow, sharp nose and
chin, large eyes, and a pert expression give a lively idea
of the precocious and not very healthy young gentleman
of thirteen. He is dressed in a blue satin coat, lined with
pale shot silk, and crosses his stocMnged legs so as to dis-
play dapper slippers of russet leather. His father, how-
ever, absolutely refused to educate him, and he was sent
to Eton, about 1727, under the auspices of his uncles,
and at the expense of his mother. On the 26th of April
of the same year, a smart child of ten, with the airs of a
little dancing-master, a child who was son of a prime-min-
ister, and had kissed the King's hand, entered the same
school; and some intellectual impulse brought them to-